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Art. IV. — The Life and Letters of Thomas a Becket, 
now first gathered from the Contemporary Historians. By 
the Rev. J. A. Giles, D. C. L., late Fellow of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford. London : Whittaker & 
Co. 1846. 2 vols. 8vo. 

There are three great names in the history of the twelfth 
century, — Abelard, St. Bernard, and Thomas & Becket. 
Two of these were entered in the same year on the Calendar 
of Saints. But this is almost the only coincidence between 
their lives or characters. The ascetic enthusiast, Bernard, 
had little in common with the splendid dignitary of the Eng- 
lish court and church. Both were, indeed, great sufferers ; 
but the heroic " passion " of the English saint has eclipsed 
the daily martyrdom of the recluse in the " valley of worm- 
wood." 

Thomas a Becket was a man of no vulgar qualities. The 
remarkable combination of an iron will with the most supple 
versatility, of towering arrogance with companionable grace, 
of courtly diplomacy with rugged violence, required no less 
than the friendship and the hatred of a king to afford it full 
scope. Exile, martyrdom, and canonization enlarged the 
circle of his influence, and domesticated his name in every 
cottage of England. Translation and jubilee, miracle and 
pilgrimage,* kept fresh the godly savor of his memory ; and 
though the dearest saint of the English people could not pre- 
serve his too precious shrine nor his canonized bones from 
England's most brutal despot, the furrowed floor of his cathe- 
dral yet records the devotion of kneeling thousands, and his 
tenure of renown cannot quite expire, till the Canterbury 
Tales shall cease to be read. 

A character of this stamp, with history and tradition, 

* In the year 1220, the famous Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, removed the body of Becket and placed it in a splendid shrine. This 
was called the " Translation of the Martyr." Not only did the 7th of July, 
the day on which it took place, become a holyday, but every fiftieth year a 
jubilee was held for fifteen days together, and indulgence was granted to 
all the pilgrims to the shrine. From the record of the sixth jubilee it ap- 
pears, that about one hundred thousand strangers came to visit the tomb. 
The ornaments of the shrine were of immense value; "gold," according 
to Erasmus, " being the least precious thing." The cupidity of Henry the 
Eighth did not overlook this prize ; in 1538, it was plundered by his agent, 
Cromwell, and the martyr's bones were burnt. 
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legend and anecdote, clustering about it, was eminently fitted 
to shine in the Middle Ages. In periods of transition, while 
institutions are yet in infancy or in embryo, and the jarring 
elements of society have not merged their independent action 
in general harmony, the main subjects of history are neces- 
sarily the words and deeds of men. Abstract ideas and 
systems have not yet come to birth. History itself is little 
more than a series of episodes and scenes, suggestive, indeed, 
of much reflection, but chiefly personal in their interest and 
picturesque in their dress, and hardly capable of being mar- 
shalled into the philosophical arrangements of later times. 
Principles and powers being thus incarnated and personified, 
the importance of individuals becomes very great ; and there 
is danger, — a danger, indeed, which more or less attends all 
history, — that they will be invested with the dignity of tbe 
cause or order which they represent. And yet, he who 
stands for an age must be, if not a great, at least a considera- 
ble, man. Becket would have been a remarkable personage at 
any time ; but we doubt whether he could have played in the 
sixteenth or eighteenth century so distinguished a part as he 
did in the twelfth. A personal quarrel between a prelate 
and a king, on vital points of ecclesiastical discipline and civil 
right, would now be centuries out of time. The struggle 
would be between the institutions of church and state. His- 
tory would array the two interests or parties against each 
other, and relate the vicissitudes, and note the issue, of the 
conflict. Of the individuals engaged in the controversy it 
would make small account. It is this tendency of modern 
history to become the history of civilization, which makes 
biography and romance so necessary as its complement. 
We want something to awaken and keep alive our sympathy 
with the great actors on the great stage of affairs. We hurry 
from the torrid zone of arid abstractions, and plunge into the 
more temperate native air of humanity. The history of the 
Middle Ages, on the contrary, is itself in great part biography, 
and many of its materials have the air of romance. The 
Merovingian Times, of Thierry, for instance, one reads like 
a novel ; and but for the author's careful citation of his authori- 
ties, we should be sometimes tempted to suspect him of draw- 
ing upon his imagination. Still, the essential distinction be- 
tween history and biography does not wholly disappear in the 
case of such men as Becket, and the other leading persons of 
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those distant days. History, though it opens, does not ex- 
haust, their biography. And where, as in Becket's case, we 
have copious personal notices, there is something to be 
gleaned after the best reapers. 

The character of the great chancellor and archbishop 
has, of course, been often brought up for judgment. But 
the most discordant verdicts have been returned. Not long 
after his death, the question was discussed in the schools 
of Paris, " Whether Thomas a, Becket was saved or damn- 
ed." The controversy has been kept up, not only by eccle- 
siastical, but by civil, historians. Lord Lyttleton, for exam- 
ple, can hardly pardon the intruder, whose shadow so often 
strikes across the path of his royal hero. Dr. Lingard feels 
a natural sympathy for a suffering brother. Thierry rejoices 
in the tilt between men whom he chooses to regard as the 
champions of two hostile races. Michelet wastes no love 
on the Norman Henry, and leans with a hospitable French 
politeness to the side of the guest of King Louis. But Becket 
has been strangely neglected by biographers, though not, sure- 
ly, for the want of adequate materials. Above a score of 
narratives of his life and passion appeared shortly after his 
death, several of which were composed by his friends and 
dependents. Some of these are still extant, in manuscript or 
in print. There are, besides, three valuable collections of 
letters, written by Becket himself, by his friend John of Sa- 
lisbury, the first scholar of his age, and by his steady foe, 
Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London, a man of no contempti- 
ble powers. 

Becket has suffered somewhat from the company he has kept. 
The Lives of the Saints were in good repute, so long as the 
saints themselves were in vogue. The gift of working mir- 
acles being inherent in their bones, a new edition of wonders 
became from time to time necessary, to keep up with the 
age. But when beatified dust became cheap, and calendared 
names a byword and a reproach, this sort of reading went out 
of fashion. The name of saint would not go half so far to 
recommend a book as that of sinner. But all saints are not 
alike, any more than all sinners. The life of a great and 
good man is instructive and interesting, though he be a saint. 
We much need a few good biographies of those men who 
owed their place in the calendar not merely to Roman policy, 
but to their great gifts and shining virtues. To plod through 
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the year, as Alban Butler has done, in order to impound 
every stray saint, would be a most thankless task ; but it 
would be difficult to name a more admirable subject than the 
life of St. Bernard, or of St. Dominic. 

The saint, however, was the least part of Becket. Mira- 
cles and virtues were the normal requisites for canonization ; 
and a rigorous inquiry was instituted on both points, as to 
the claim of a candidate for the highest honor the church 
could bestow. Martyrdom, indeed, if suffered solely for the 
cause of Christ, afforded a sufficient presumption of virtue. 
" The cause of Christ " was a phrase which, in the hands 
of plenipotentiary interpreters, was likely to be conveniently 
malleable. There was a postern-gate to the calendar, which 
was opened by a golden key. We do not mean to deny the 
policy of the elevation of Thomas a Becket, but there is 
room to doubt if, without the convenient title of martyrdom, 
his virtues would have earned it for him. Nor would we in- 
sinuate, that in his case the dignity of saint was bought ; for the 
court of Rome needed no great bribe to sharpen 'its clear per- 
ception of the vast advantages to be gained from the measure. 

But the present generation cares little about Becket's 
claim to be considered as a saint ; the interest we now take 
in his life and character arises chiefly from their Protean va- 
riety. He figures in every shape. From the accountant,^ 
we follow him through the successive stages of scholar, diplo- 
matist, divine, judge, statesman, courtier, warrior, hierarch, 
exile, and martyr, up to the posthumous eminence of saint. 
How so promising a case as this has escaped the hero-mon- 
gers, we have often wondered ; the more, as his career was 
not without its dubious passages. To a class of writers, who 
find in every divergence of practice from profession only 
fresh evidence of a higher law of consistency, of which these 
aberrations are the effect, there are tempting opportunities in 
Becket's life. We cannot call him a bad man. He was 
certainly no hypocrite in the worst sense, perhaps in any 
sense ; and yet, without the aid of a comfortable theory, it 
is troublesome to get over one or two of his actions. We 
are sure, at all events, that it must be easier to bring him out 
of the fire unsinged, than to whitewash the soul of Mirabeau, 
or to swallow the cant of Cromwell. To make him a hero, 
you will need but a drop of that elixir which has virtue 
enough to prove the scribes and Pharisees no hypocrites, and 

vol. lxiv. — no. 134. . 11 
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to convict the father of lies himself of hatred to his own off- 
spring. 

The work of Dr. Giles, which stands at the head of our ar- 
ticle, professes to be " gathered from the contemporary his- 
torians." It accordingly bears the character of a compila- 
tion or collection, and does not pretend to be a finished work 
of art. It is cumulative, rather than constructive, in its exe- 
cution. The author has not aimed at success in that most 
difficult part of a biographer's task, which is wholly posterior 
to the collection of materials ; we mean, what the French 
call the redaction. To combine and group one's mate- 
ials so skilfully as to present a full portrait of a great man 
of former times, and to define his comparative brightness 
among the other luminaries of his age, is one of the rarest, 
as it is one of the highest, of literary achievements. Dr. 
Giles is fully aware of the "patchwork nature " of his work, 
and humbly disclaims more than the name of a faithful com- 
piler or epitomist. His modesty, we think, need not have 
asked so little. Yet when he hopes that he has succeeded 
in giving us " a portrait of the great man whose life is the 
subject of the narrative," we should rather say, that he has 
done a great deal to smooth the way for a more ambitious 
attempt by another. An inventory of mouth, nose, and eyes 
is no portrait ; nor is even such a description of a thief as 
would betray him to a sharp police-man a portrait. We 
find in Dr. Giles's work enough to recognize Becket by ; 
but much more is wanting to present him in all his lineaments 
to the imagination. We have certainly no wish to detract 
from our author's real merit. He has shown great diligence in 
searching out, among the English and Continental collections, 
all manuscripts and notices of manuscripts relating to his sub- 
ject. He has taken great pains to translate from the Latin 
the narratives and letters which compose the bulk of his 
book, and, to the best of our judgment, with general correct- 
ness ; though not always with perfect accuracy or the utmost 
simplicity, and with an occasional fastidiousness quite fra- 
grant of the delicacy of a boarding-school. Though we do not 
wish to contest his profession of an entire love of truth, his 
book betrays his cloth, and an unconscious leaning to the 
side of the churchman, martyr, and saint is quite apparent. 
His remarks, too, though often judicious and instructive, are 
sometimes tinctured with that professional instinct to " im- 
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prove " an event, which is called " preaching." Yet, on the 
whole, the work is well arranged, and is a valuable contribu- 
tion to historical and biographical literature. We hope that 
some one will take these scattered rays and collect them into 
a focus. The epistolary collections above named, which Dr. 
Giles is about to republish, and to which we hope he will 
add the letters of Peter of Blois, will be of great assistance 
to the future biographer of Becket. Our purpose, at pres- 
ent, in a very cursory review of the leading incidents in the 
life of this extraordinary man, is chiefly to indicate the rich- 
ness of a mine which has been less explored by the biogra- 
pher and the dramatist than it merits. 

The life of Thomas a Becket may be divided into three parts, 
— the first period ending with his elevation to the chancel- 
lorship, — the second, with his election to the primacy, — and 
the last, with his death ; though the biography of every saint 
has also a sort of post mortem chapter, to record his miracles, 
his honors, and his receipts. His parents, Gilbert and Ma- 
tilda by name, have been raised to a distinction which the 
worthy pair could never have dreamed of. But they were 
needed to shore up a theory. There was some ground for 
supposing Gilbert to be a Saxon, and Matilda a Saracen or 
Syrian. Such data needed only the aid of a fertile brain, to 
be made to bear much fruit. From his father's race, it seems, 
Thomas a Becket inherited a necessary hostility to the Nor- 
man Henry, and from his Saracen mother, an impetuous 
temper. His Saxon birth, .it is said, made him the man of 
the people ; his infidel origin made him odious in the eyes of 
supplanted ecclesiastics, who were as tenacious of Christian 
as of Norman blood. Granting for a moment the hybrid 
origin of our hero, it will account but poorly for his quarrel 
with his master, who, though untainted by* Eastern parentage, 
had more of other blood than of Norman in the mixed cur- 
rent that flowed in his veins. As to Oriental impetuosity, the 
anger of Henry was a tempest ; and if violence comes from the 
maternal side, his mother was half Norman and half Saxon. 

But, after all, Becket's Saxon descent is questionable. 
There is some positive evidence to the contrary. Fitz- 
stephen, his friend and biographer, expressly calls his father 
Gilbert " a Norman by origin " (ortu Normannus) ; and 
another of Dr. Giles's authorities reckons Gilbert and his 
wife (whom, however, he calls Rose) among the emigrants 
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from Rouen to London. The termination in et is indicative 
of French nativity ; and though Thierry regards the name of 
Becket as only Beck with an affix, the town of Bee in Nor- 
mandy is perhaps as good evidence of foreign extraction.* 
The best evidence for Becket 's Saxon blood is found in a 
letter, quoted by Lyttleton, in which he says that his father 
and ancestors had been citizens of London. But emigra- 
tion from Normandy to England had begun at least as far 
back as the time of Edward the Confessor. In fact, there 
was even then a rage at court for Norman words and fashions. 
Gilbert must have been a man of some consideration, if, as 
we are informed, he was sheriff (vicecomes) of London. 

The history of Matilda, our saint's mother, is one of the 
prettiest legends which have come down to us from the 
Middle Ages. According to the story, she was the daughter 
of a Saracen or Turkish chief, named Amurath. She fell 



* The first few lines of Thierry's ninth book, in which he introduces 
Becket, are an ingenious piece of mosaic. 

" Among the throng of Englishmen who, for want of the means of subsist- 
ence, attached themselves to the rich Normans, in the capacity of esquires 
and attendants (gens de service), was, in the time of King Henry the First, a 
man of London, called by the historians Gilbert Becket. It appears that his 
true name was Beck, and that the Normans, among whom he lived, added 
to it a familiar diminutive and made it Becket, as the Saxons in the first 

J rears of the twelfth century called it Beckie. Gilbert Beckie or Becket fol- 
owed his lord of foreign race to the crusade, and went to seek his fortune in 
the kingdom of Jerusalem." 

No authority is adduced to prove that Gilbert was ever a dependent on a 
Norman lord. On the contrary, nearly all the testimony in the case goes to 
show that he enjoyed an easy competence. Brompton is cited in attestation 
of his Saxon birth His words are, — " Jlngttcus et Londoniarum incola civi- 
tatis." One would infer, that this was the chronicler's assertion ; whereas 
it is Gilbert's supposed answer to a supposed question put to him by a 
Saracen maiden, into whose father's hands he is supposed to have fallen. 
But if the words indicate the chronicler's opinion, the adjective Jlnglicus 
is an answer to an inquiry about Gilbert's country, and proves nothing as 
to his race. The other authority, the Vita Quadripartita, we have not 
been able to consult. The passage, however, agrees with Brompton, as 
Dr. Giles quotes the same words from the Quadripartite Compilation. The 
conjecture about the diminutive is supported by two lines from two old 
ballads, in one of which " Young Beckie," and in the other " Young 
Beichan," are named. One of these ballads is downright Scotch, and the 
other is sprinkled with Scotch words. We are bound to infer, therefore, 
according to Thierry's reasoning, that " Annie " proves the Saxon origin 
of Ann, and " Susie," which actually occurs in one of the ballads, a simi- 
lar fact as to Susan, though both are Scripture names. The " lord of 
foreign race " seems to be a sheer invention. The legend which relates the 
journey of Gilbert to the Holy Land, so far from attaching him to the person 
of a superior, declares that he took a serving-man named Richard with him. 
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in love with Gilbert Becket, who, on his way to the Holy 
Sepulchre, had been captured by her father and reduced to 
slavery. The slave, however, having gained the favor of the 
parent, unknowingly stole away also the heart of the child. 
The heart-sick maiden, unlike patience on a monument, told 
her love, and offered to become a Christian, if he would 
pledge himself to take her to wife. He seems to have been 
more anxious himself to join the company of believers than 
to have her do so ; for, on the first opportunity, he made his 
escape by night to Christian territory, without taking leave of 
Amurath or his daughter. The candid damsel followed. 
Finding in the land of the Christians a ship about to transport 
some merchants, who knew her language, to England, she 
embarked with them, and on her arrival set out at once for 
the metropolis, whither she found her way by repeating her 
only English word, " London, London." After straying 
awhile about the streets, the laughing-stock of the crowd, she 
was recognized by Gilbert's serving-man, Richard, who had 
accompanied his master to the Holy Land. The judicious 
Gilbert, not deeming it wise to take her to his own house, 
placed her with a widow, who lived hard by, and went to 
take ghostly counsel of six bishops, who happened to be in 
session at St. Paul's. They saw the hand of God in this 
thing, and advised him to marry the girl, if she would be 
baptized. To this she assented, still insisting on matrimony 
as the quid pro quo. The rite was performed, and the pair 
were married. The next morning, our whimsical husband 
was seized with a violent desire to revisit Palestine. But he 
was unwilling to leave his young wife alone in a land of 
strangers. His uneasiness aroused her curiosity, and she 
soon drew from him the secret. Like a true heroine, as she 
was, she besought him to obey his conscience. Leaving 
Richard behind, he set out for the Holy Land, where he 
made a short stay of three years and a half. When he re- 
turned, he found in his house a beautiful boy, who called him 
father, and himself Thomas Becket. So endeth the tale of 
the loves of Gilbert and Matilda. 

Of this pleasant bit of romance, Dr. Giles seriously re- 
marks, — " There seems no reason to doubt the facts which it 
relates." We think, on the contrary, that it has more than 
one internal mark of improbability. What Fitzstephen says, 
and omits to say, is strong evidence against it. He simply 
11 * 
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reports, that " Becket's father and mother were both citizens 
of the middle class." * 

It was impossible, of course, that so illustrious a saint 
should come into the world without some precious scraps 
of ante-natal history. His mother's dreams and visions are 
recorded with laughable minuteness. The sagacious mid- 
wife, when she lifted in her arms the new-born babe, ex- 
claimed, — "I have raised from the ground a future arch- 
bishop." But she seems to have kept the secret very well. 
His mother is said to have brought him up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. She was wont, it is related, to use 

* According to Thierry, who cites Brompton, the girl found her way to 
Becket's house by crying, " Gilbert, Gilbert " : no very likely means, in a 
city of forty or fifty thousand inhabitants, of finding the dwelling of an 
individual. In Dr. Giles's account, this part of the anecdote does not appear, 
and we cannot find it in Twysden's edition of Brompton. The ballads 
to which we alluded in a former note afford but slight presumption of the 
truth of the legend on which they are founded. One of them places the scene 
of Becket's adventure in France, where he falls in love with the king's daugh- 
ter, " Burd Isbel " by name. He is thrown into prison, but is released by the 
princess, who had stolen the key. She found the captive in sad plight, — 

" For the mice but and the bald rattons 
Had eaten hia yellow hair." 

But she soon set him to rights ; for 

" She's gotten him a shaver for his beard, 
A comber till his hair ; 
Five hundred pound in his pocket, 
To spend, and nae to spare." 

The story ends, as in duty bound, with Isbel's going to seek Beckie, 
and marrying him. The other ballad is more to the purpose, though 
sufficiently grotesque. The description of the heroine begins thus : — 

" The Moor he had but ae daughter, 
Her name was called Susie Pye." 
Her love is dashed with a mercenary touch : — 

" ' O have ye any lands,' she said, 
' Or castles in your own countrie, 
That ye could give to a lady fair, 

From prison strong to set you free ? ' " 
Susie Pye, after liberating her lover, and waiting as long as she could, 
" set her foot on good shipboard," and arrived in London just as Gilbert 
had taken another bride. But the news of her arrival changed all that. 
With surprisingly agile affection, he ran down to meet her : — "Of fifteen 
steps he made but three." The " forenoon bride " was sent home again, 
and, after kissing Susie's " red rosy lips " and calling her " jewel," — 
" He's ta'en her by the milk-white hand, 
And led her to yon fountain- stane ; 
He's changed her name from Susie Pye, 
And he's called her his bonny love, Lady Jane." 
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him in a very whimsical way, as the measure of her charity 
to the poor. She would occasionally weigh " the future 
archbishop," putting into the opposite scale bread, meat, and 
clothing enough to balance the boy, all of which were given 
to the poor. The recipients of this eccentric bounty might, 
with peculiar fitness, address him in the Oriental form of sal- 
utation, — " May your shadow never be less ! " He spent 
the years, we are told, of his infancy, childhood, and youth, 
in the frugality of his father's house, and in frequenting the 
schools of the city. But it appears that " he was destined 
from his infancy to the spiritual warfare, and his parents took 
measures accordingly to give him a liberal education." He 
was committed to the charge of Prior Robert, to be educat- 
ed in the religious house of the canons of Merton. An at- 
tractive and probably flattering portrait of the youth repre- 
sents him as "modest and agreeable in speech, tall and ele- 
gant in person, easily led by good example, prudent beyond 
his years, combining the personal beauty of youth with the 
gravity of a more advanced age." Of his progress in learn- 
ing we hear little. He seems, however, at a very early pe- 
riod, to have acquired that taste for hawking which he turned 
to good account in his subsequent career as a courtier. On 
one occasion, he came near losing his life in attempting to 
save a drowning falcon, — an opportunity sure to be improv- 
ed by his biographers for interpolating a miracle. 

But the homely instruction of a monastic school was not 
thought enough for so promising a youth, and when he had 
grown nearly to man's estate, he was sent to Paris. Here 
he had every facility for laying the foundation of those court- 
ly accomplishments which were to grace the high station he 
was destined to occupy. Among these, doubtless, was the 
use of " French of Paris," the choicest dialect of a Nor- 
man court. The schools of Paris were at this time in high 
repute. The name of Abelard was not forgotten there, and 
crowds of scholars from every part of Europe flocked to 
hear the lectures of his pupils and successors. We are not 
told whether Becket exhausted all the learning of the trivium 
and quadrivium. But we may conjecture that the young as- 
pirant found much to study in the manners of the diverse 
races which came under his notice in that great metropolis. 
He returned to England when he had nearly attained bis 
majority. The times were stormy ; and for a while he was 
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content with the office of clerk to the sheriffs of London. He 
may hare acquired in this employment much of that knowl- 
edge of business for which he was afterward so eminent. We 
next find him domesticated with one Osbern, a rich relative of 
his, in the character of manager of his finances and companion 
of his sports. His time was divided between this gentleman's 
country residence, where he had every opportunity to follow 
his favorite pursuits of hunting and hawking, and his father's 
house. His studies seem to have been thrown overboard. 

But he was at length fortunate enough to attract the notice 
of two clerical guests at his father's house, who insisted on 
introducing him at the court of Theobald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Here Thomas at last found himself in a conge- 
nial atmosphere. This court formed the head-quarters of the 
learned men of the day, most of whom were of the ecclesi- 
astical order. Becket, feeling his inferiority to many of the 
scholars about him, devoted himself with great assiduity to 
his studies,' and especially to the canon and civil law, the 
most useful sciences to a candidate for secular or ecclesi- 
astical preferment. The court of Canterbury rivalled in 
splendor, and surpassed in refinement,- that of the monarch. 
The young Londoner was here quite at home. He seems to 
have been endowed by nature with a graceful and winning 
address, which his experience abroad had probably perfect- 
ed. This happy gift, set off as it was by untiring diligence 
and stanch fidelity, soon attracted the notice and won the 
favor of the primate. The only obstacle to the progress of 
Becket was the enmity of Roger Dupont, who held a high 
place in Theobald's esteem. This hostility, the cause of 
which does not clearly appear, twice caused his disgrace. 
He had, however, secured a friend in Archdeacon Walter, 
Theobald's brother ; and by his intercession recovered his 
position. Desirous of perfecting himself in his studies, he 
now obtained leave of his patron to travel, and studied civil 
law for a year at Bologna, its fountain-head, and at Auxerre 
in Burgundy. He had already received several preferments 
from the archbishop. A mission to Rome having become 
necessary, on an affair of great importance and delicacy, 
Theobald, in whose favor Becket was now firmly establish- 
ed, and who had discerned his rare talents for diplomacy, 
determined to intrust him with the business. He discharged 
this commission with uncommon skill and success ; and 
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by the proficiency which he showed at this time, and on 
other occasions, in the arts of negotiation, gained the good- 
will of the pontiff and his court.* His old enemy, Roger, 
having been promoted to the see of York, the primate con- 
ferred on Becket, now about thirty-three years old, the arch- 
deaconry of Canterbury, an office of considerable income, 
and next in dignity to the bishoprics and abbacies. The list of 
benefices already enjoyed by him was increased by new pre- 
ferments, which the ambitious ecclesiastic seems to have ac- 
cepted without scruple. 

But now a higher dignity awaited him. The death of 
Stephen, in the year 1154, was followed by the undisputed 
accession of Henry the Second. The state of England 
at this time was lamentable in the extreme. A long civil 
war had desolated the country, and almost brutalized its in- 
habitants. Bands of foreign mercenaries had deprived many 
of the native English of their estates, and turned towns and 
villages into encampments. Turbulent barons, strong in the 
castles which bristled over the land, led a predatory and law- 
less life. The spirit of order had been almost extinguished 
by twenty years of riot and rapine. f Nobles and prelates, 
during the contest for the throne, had become familiar with 
perjury and rebellion. The only hope of the exhausted, bleed-' 
ing people was in their young prince, who had already given 
promise of a glorious future. By his marriage with Eleo- 
nore of Guienne, the repudiated queen of Louis the Seventh 
of France, he had acquired her large domains, and by an act 
of perjury he had deprived his younger brother of his rich pat- 
rimony. From Flanders to the Pyrenees, over more than 
two thirds of France, his sway was firmly established. Well 
might the French king tremble, when he received the hom- 
age of this dangerous vassal for these immense fiefs. The 
people had begun to sigh for a strong government, and they 
had reason to expect it from the young prince. 

Every thing, however, depended on Henry's choice of 
ministers. The clergy were deeply interested in the matter, 

* Dr. Giles cites Fitzstephen as his authority, but omits to translate alt- 
quotiens. The original is, — " Mitlebat turn aliquotiens Romam pro negotiia 
ecclesite Anglorum." The imperfect, too, is significant, and leads one to 
infer that he was more than once despatched upon such an embassy. 

\ Dr. Giles calls it a ten years' war. But he appears to rely on Fitzste- 
phen for the description, who uses the word viunrudis. Stephen usurped 
the throne in 1135. 
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for they had much to fear from the vigorous and vehement 
spirit of the king, if not controlled by suitable advisers. Ac- 
cordingly, Archbishop Theobald, and Henry, Bishop of Win- 
chester, the king-maker of his day, a busy and timeserving, 
but very able, prelate, with the aid of Arnulf, Bishop of Li- 
sieux, a dexterous manager, formed the project of elevating 
Thomas a. Becket to the place of chancellor, hoping that his 
agreeable manners and distinguished parts would enable him to 
curb, if not t© govern, a monarch so well fitted to relish the one 
and appreciate the other. Becket seems to have been intro- 
duced at court very soon after the coronation, and though the 
custody of the great seal was not immediately committed to 
him, it is probable, and in fact his contemporaries assure us, 
that the speedy reformation which was effected in the state 
of the country was in no small measure 'owing to his coun- 
sels. The mercenaries were compelled to disgorge their 
prey, and quit the soil of England.* The baronial castles 
were dismantled, and the crown regained its supremacy. 
Robbery and beggary were succeeded by honest and gainful 
industry, and, in the words of Fitzstephen, the realm of 
England was renewed like an opening spring. f The inaugu- 
ration of Becket as chancellor took place in the year 1155, 
when he was about thirty-eight years old, and the king about 
twenty-two. The chancellorship was in those days always 
held by an ecclesiastic, and was regarded as a stepping-stone 
to a bishopric or archbishopric. Becket seems at once to 
have gained an almost absolute influence over the young 
monarch, which fully justified the expectations of his friends. 
He was now in his prime. 

" His countenance was mild and beautiful ; he was full of 
stature" (six feet two inches in height, according to another ac- 
count) ; " with a nose elevated and slightly aquiline ; in his 
senses and physical perceptions he was most acute ; his language 
was refined and eloquent, his intellect subtle, and his mind cast 
in a noble mould. His conduct, amiable towards all men, ex- 

* Fitzstephen says, — " Willielmus de Ipra, violentus incubator Canticc, 
cum lacrymis emigravit" ; that is, " William of Ypres, the violent Kent 
squatter, left the country with tears." 

t Fitzstephen's words are, — " Regnum Angtia, tanquam ver novum, reno- 
vatur"; which Dr. Giles renders, "England seemed to enjoy a second 
spring." He must have forgotten the words with which Virgil opens the 
subject of his first Georgic, — 

" Vere novo, gelidus canis quum montibus humor 
Liquitur," etc. 
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hibiled singular sympathy towards the poor and oppressed, whilst 
to the proud he was hostile and unbending. He was of a lively 
and witty disposition, cautious alike- of being deceived or of de- 
ceiving others." 

" He was humble," we are told again, " to the humble, 
but to the proud he was stern and haughty " ; and Virgil's 
line is applied to him, — 

" Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos." 

He was very popular among all classes, except, perhaps, 
the nobles, who were nevertheless fain to play the parasite to 
their master's master, and were eager to procure places for 
their sons in his household. He lived in a style of magnifi- 
cence whichHhrew the pomp of royalty into the shade ; and 
the king is said to have sometimes complained to him that he 
had emptied his court. 

" The house and table of the chancellor were common to all 
of every rank who came to the king's court and needed hospi- 
tality ; whether they were honorable men in reality, or at least 
appeared to be such. He never dined without the company of 
earls and barons, whom he had invited. 

" He ordered his hall to be strewed every day with fresh straw 
and hay in winter, and with fresh rushes or green branches in 
summer, that the numerous knights, for whom the benches were 
insufficient, might find the area clean and neat for their recep- 
tion, and that their valuable clothes and beautiful shirts might not 
contract injury from its being dirty. His board shone with ves- 
sels of gold and silver, and abounded with rich dishes and pre- 
cious liquors, so that whatever objects of consumption, either for 
eating or drinking, were recommended by their rarity, no price 
was great enough to deter his agents from purchasing them." 

The monarch seems, however, to have so thoroughly iden- 
tified himself with his favorite, that he looked upon his prince- 
ly ostentation and brilliant retinue as an offshoot of his own 
splendor. 

An intimacy had indeed sprung up between the king and 
his chancellor, almost without parallel in the frigid experi- 
ence of courts. Becket was not only Henry's prime-min- 
ister, but his companion and confidant. " Never were two 
men more friendly, and of one mind, since Christian times 
began." They played together, hunted together, joked to- 
gether, and dined together. Becket was an old adept at 
hawking, and knew something about hounds. At chess, too, 
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he was no mean hand. Their jokes were sometimes of a 
practical kind. On one of their rides, the king insisted on 
stripping the shoulders of his chancellor of a new cape of 
scarlet and gray, to give it to a ragged pauper whom they had 
met in the road. After a stout struggle, the courtier, as in 
duty bound, gave up the cape, for which, we learn, " the 
poor man thanked God, and was much pleased." The ser- 
vant whom the mighty sovereign of so many realms delighted 
to honor became famous abroad. The scions of foreign 
nobility graced his house ; and once, when he lay sick at 
Rouen, the king of France accompanied his cousin of Eng- 
land on a visit to him. He became the mediator through 
whom unfortunate persons, who had incurred the wrath of 
their fiery young master, sought for pardon and restoration. 
His friends basked with him in the sunshine ; his old teacher, 
Prior Robert, became his confessor, and Merton had solid 
reason to boast of the gratitude of her distinguished son. 
He aspired to the fame of a Maecenas ; and at his sug- 
gestion the king recalled from France many English monks 
and scholars, and honored them with lucrative appointments. 

We have already alluded to Becket's success in one or 
more diplomatic missions to the Papal court. A brilliant 
occasion now arose for an exercise of his talents in this way. 
A match had been projected between Prince Henry of Eng- 
land and the Princess Margaret of France. The little pup- 
pets who were to make believe matrimony had, of course, 
the least part in the business. It was all kindly arranged be- 
tween their disinterested parents. Overtures having been 
made to the French king, the two sovereigns had an inter- 
view on the borders of Normandy. But a question of dowry 
was involved in the case ; and it became necessary, in the 
course of the negotiation, to despatch an envoy to Paris. 
Becket's high place in Henry's favor, as well as his eminent 
diplomatic qualifications, pointed him out as the most fitting 
person for this charge. He accordingly received the ap- 
pointment, and executed the embassy in a style of magnifi- 
cence to which we can hardly find a parallel in the annals of 
the most splendid courts. His more than royal progress 
through the intermediate towns and villages struck the be- 
holders with amazement. 

" In his entry into the French villages and castles, first went 
the footmen (gar clones pedites), about two hundred and fifty in 
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number, going six or ten together, and sometimes more, singing 
some song or other, after the fashion of their country. At some 
interval followed the dogs in couples, and harriers fastened by 
thongs, with their keepers and attendants. At a little distance 
followed the sumpter-horses, with their grooms riding on them, 
with their knees placed on the haunches of the horses. Some of 
the French came out of their houses at the'noise, as they passed, 
and asked who it was, whose family was it that was passing. 
They received for reply, that it was the chancellor of the king of 
England, going on an embassy to their lord, the king of France. 
The French said, — ' What a remarkable man the king of England 
must be, if such a great man as this is his chancellor ! ' After 
these came the squires, carrying the shields of the knights, and 
leading their chargers ; then came other squires, then young men, 
then the falconers, with the birds on their wrists, and after them 
the butlers, the masters, and attendants of the chancellor's house, 
then the knights and clerks, all riding two and two together ; 
lastly came the chancellor, and about him some of his particular 
friends." 

On his arrival at the French capital, he was received with 
all the elegance of Parisian hospitality ; but he was not to be 
outdone in Gallic arts even on Gallic ground. He eluded a 
royal proclamation, forbidding the sale of any article of pro- 
visions to the English legation, by sending agents in disguise 
to forestall the neighbouring markets, and thus collecting a 
three days' supply for a thousand men. A hundred shillings, 
the price paid for a single dish of eels, was commemorated 
by a proverb in England. ^Vnh politic profusion, just be- 
fore his departure, he distributed among the principal men of 
Paris, not even forgetting the doctors of the schools, the 
vast store of plate, costly clothing, and other valuables, which 
he had brought with him. 

This dazzling display, and the still more dazzling munifi- 
cence of his gifts, produced their due effect ; and when united 
with the fascination of the ambassador's manners and his 
persuasive tongue, they enabled him to complete successfully 
the difficult and delicate territorial arrangements, growing out 
of the new connection between the royal families. 

But the tie so recently formed was not strong enough to 
bear the strain of clashing interests and rival claims.* In 

* Dr. Giles seems to place the embassy to Paris after the war in Aquitaine. 
But the true chronology, we believe, is against him. 
VOL. LXIV. NO. 134. 12 
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1 159, Henry, in right of his wife, laid claim to the earldom of 
Toulouse, and besieged its capital. This war opened a new 
career to the versatile and accomplished Becket. He was 
already illustrious in all the arts of peace, and was not un- 
willing to show the haughty barons of England and France 
that he could equal them at their own weapons. He there- 
fore made his appearance at the siege, with a train of seven 
hundred knights of his own household. It happened that the 
French king, who had espoused the cause of his brother-in- 
law, the Earl of Aquitaine, in whose territory Toulouse was 
situated, imprudently threw himself, with a small body of men, 
into the city. Henry was strongly urged by the chancellor 
to press the siege vigorously, and secure the person of Louis. 
But the monarch seems to have been either more chivalrous 
or more prudent than his counsellor. He refused to do such 
violence to his liege lord, fearing, perhaps, the effect of so 
pernicious an example on his own numerous feudatories. 
The sequel of the chancellor's history affords a strange com- 
mentary on this affair ; for the favor of the French king, in 
Becket's hour of need, was his only shelter from the ven- 
geance of his offended master. Henry, returning to England, 
left the prosecution of the war to the Earl of Essex and the 
chancellor. This new-fledged warrior, besides other suc- 
cesses, took three castles before deemed impregnable. At a 
subsequent period of the war, he maintained, in addition to 
his household knights, twelve hundred others, and four thou- 
sand men besides, at an enormous expense. His troops, 
with their lord at their head, gained high honor ; and the 
chancellor himself, " though a clerk," in a personal encoun- 
ter, charged and unhorsed a valiant French knight. 

With all this brilliant success, the young leader, we may 
suppose, was not so much engrossed with his new profession, 
as to be indifferent to a compliment which was paid him 
about this time by the greatest scholar of his day. John of 
Salisbury dedicated to him, in a poetical inscription which 
yet remains, his elaborate work, entitled, " Polycraticus, 
sive de Nugis Curialium." We shall hear more of this per- 
sonage anon. 

Becket's reputation did not come out of these wars un- 
scathed. The somewhat unseemly union of the archdeacon 
and the soldier was not overlooked. But his chief offence 
consisted in advising, or not opposing, the imposition of a 
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scutage on the nobles and clergy, to defray the expenses of 
the war. This impost was a commutation of the old military* 
service, and on the whole, perhaps, a wise measure. The 
clergy, however, murmured at it, as an encroachment upon 
their rights ; andFoliot, Bishop of London, no friendly censor 
to be sure, accuses the minister of having plunged the sword 
of state into the bosom of the church. The charge would be 
hardly worthy of notice, if Becket had not soon after shown 
himself so high-toned an asserter of church prerogatives. 

The reader of history is naturally led to ask, What were 
the private life and character of this ostentatious minister ? 
He must have been exposed to temptations of various kinds. 
His royal companion was a true branch of the Conqueror's 
stock, whose violent passions, whether of love or hatred, 
were not always content with lawful means of gratification. 
We are told that the king was continually laying snares for 
his favorite's virtue ; but that the chastity of the latter was 
above impeachment. He is said, also, to have been tem- 
perate in the midst of luxurious hospitality. We may be- 
lieve all this, especially as the multiplicity of his occupa- 
tions and cares must have left him little time for the vices of 
a court. That he connived at many of the king's acts, or at 
least passed them over in silence, is likely enough. The 
ministers of kings are seldom expected to be their monitors. 
He is said, indeed, to have received many presents from a 
lady who held a more flattering than honorable place in the 
affections of her sovereign. This, too, proves only the de- 
sire of a frail woman to obviate the possible opposition of a 
man powerful enough to loosen her frail tenure of her lover's 
preference. He seems to have practised those mortifications 
on which the ancient church laid such emphasis. He used 
to bare his back to the scourge, and he kept the last days of 
Lent with an exemplary degree of austerity. 

But whence did he derive the means to support his gigan- 
tic splendor ? The answer is, that the archdeaconry and the 
various livings which he held, together with the emoluments 
of the chancellorship, and the government of the Tower of 
London, besides his manors and other possessions, must have 
yielded him a large income. It is impossible to measure the 
extent of the royal bounty to so honored a servant. If the 
king's treasury did contribute its share to keep up the prince- 
ly pomp of the chancellor, there is no proof of embezzle- 
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ment or peculation on his part, unless we so consider the 
charges afterwards brought against him by the king. Of vain 
and wasteful profusion he cannot be acquitted. A true 
Christian would have despised the treasures which must have 
been wrung, first or last, from the temporal or spiritual suf- 
ferings of the poor. But Becket, thus far, was a very im- 
perfect pattern of a good Christian. He was emphatically a 
worldly and ambitious man ; and it may fairly be doubted, if 
any mortal in Europe, when he returned from his French 
campaign, could have dreamed that the name of Thomas a. 
Becket would so soon be added to the Roman calendar.* 

Before he retired from that stage on which he had played 
so leading a part, he received another mark of his master's 
confidence. Henry, while absent on the Continent, employ- 
ed him to procure from the English barons an oath of alle- 
giance to his son, Prince Henry. Becket, as governor and 
guardian of the prince, an office with which he had recently 
been honored, was a very proper person to undertake this 
commission ; and he executed it with his usual dexterity 
and success. 

We have now reached the close of the second period of 
Becket's life. We have dwelt at such length on the earlier 
part of his career, because this is the least known. The 
remaining period, though by far the most eventful, we must 
despatch in a more cursory manner. This is the more easily 
done, as this portion occupies a prominent place in every 
history of the twelfth century. While the master and his 
servant were of one accord, the former, as representative of 
his realm, absorbed the latter. But when a change of cir- 
cumstances had set them at odds, each began to play his 
own part ; and the greater man claims the greater share of 
history. Though we are now on ground often trodden, it 
may not be uninteresting to take a hasty review of the peri- 

* It will not do, of course, to try a character of the twelfth century by 
the standards of the nineteenth. Hawking and hunting archdeacons were 
no prodigy, if we may judge by a bull of Alexander the Third, issued in 
1182, the object of which was to exempt the clergy of Berkshire from fur- 
nishing their archdeacon with a present of hawks and hounds. But the 
scandal of these indulgences was not altogether overlooked. Peter of 
Blois, in two of his letters, berates a bishop and an archdeacon for their 
love of hunting. Military clergymen and prelates, though in much worse 
odor, were not without precedent. Becket himself, however, at a later 
period, looked back on his gay chancellorship with shame and contrition. 
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od which remains, paying less regard to the absolute and in- 
trinsic importance of events than to the illustration they af- 
ford of individual character. 

In April, 1161, the life of the venerable Archbishop 
Theobald was brought to a close. In anticipation of his 
expected death, public conjecture had doubtless fixed on his 
successor. The passage from the chancellorship to prela- 
cy was a beaten road. But if we are to believe one or two 
anecdotes which have been preserved, Becket himself, fore- 
seeing an unavoidable collision with the king, was not ambi- 
tious of the distinction. So easily forged tributes to his sa- 
gacity and moderation are a little suspicious. Be that as it 
may, King Henry had fixed upon his worldly courtier to be 
the head of the Anglican church. After the lapse of a 
year, he sent Becket from Normandy into England to prepare 
the way for his own election. But difficulties intervened. 
The bishops and monks were, it is supposed, as on other 
occasions, at issue upon their respective rights. Some op- 
position, too, was made to the king's wishes, led, probably, 
by Gilbert Foliot, then" Bishop of Hereford. Royal influ- 
ence, and perhaps menaces, finally prevailed ; Foliot with- 
drew his objections, and Becket was solemnly chosen. 
Prince Henry, now nine years old, who had recently been 
acknowledged as the future successor of the king, was pres- 
ent at the ceremony, and, in connection with the great justi- 
ciary of the realm, at the request of Henry of Winchester, 
delivered over the primate elect to the church, free from all 
suit and accusation on any past matter whatsoever. On 
Whitsunday of the year 1162, Archdeacon Thomas a. Beck- 
et received priest's orders ; and on the following Sunday, 
he was consecrated archbishop by Henry of Winchester, 
amid a brilliant concourse of nobles and prelates, and with 
the acclamations of an immense multitude of the common 
people. Messengers, among whom was the archbishop's in- 
timate friend, John of Salisbury, were despatched to Pope 
Alexander, then in France, to demand of him the pallium, or 
pall, which was regarded as the " mystic badge " of the office. 
The Papal court very readily granted the request ; the pall 
was deposited on the high altar of the church of Canterbury, 
where it was assumed by Becket, who took at the same time 
the solemn oath usual on such occasions. He was now in 
12* 
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the forty-fourth year of his age ; his royal master had not 
yet reached the age of thirty. 

Much has been said of the sudden and total revolution that 
took place in the archbishop's way of life. Thierry tells us, 
that " he cast off his rich garments, unfurnished his sumptu- 
ous mansion, broke with his noble guests, and made friend- 
ship with the poor, with beggars, and with the Saxons. It 
was for these only that his feasting-hall was open and his 
money lavished." But there seems to be more of fancy 
than fact in this description. We are told, indeed, that he 
wore sackcloth, and even put on a garment covered with 
vermin ; that in his cell he washed the feet of thirteen beg- 
gars daily ; that his diet was most abstemious, and the like. 
But we find little proof that he cast off his noble guests, or 
courted the Saxon race. Indeed, Dr. Giles, who quotes 
Mr. Froude at length on this point, takes great pains to show 
that the splendor of the archiepiscopal palace did not suffer 
in his hands ; that his too great devotion to legal rather than 
spiritual studies drew on him the censure of John of Salis- 
bury ; and that the change in his life was not greater than the 
transition from civil to ecclesiastical eminence required. In 
the anxiety of some persons to acquit the prelate of hypoc- 
risy, they are obliged to question his sanctity. And, in fact, 
it is difficult to believe that a man who afterwards fought so 
stoutly for the rights of the church would have shorn her 
highest office of that splendid hospitality which, in the eyes 
even of the Saxon multitude, was not without its effect. 
That he at once cast off the levities of a courtier, and the 
gayeties of the boon companion of a young and merry king, is 
not unlikely ; and history is full of instances to show that 
the violence of the plunge into asceticism is in proportion to 
the previous worldliness of the character. A man begins to 
see the error of his ways ; but his heart, long steeped in irre- 
ligion and ungodliness, cannot keep pace with his desire to 
amend. Impatient of the slow process of conversion, he 
rushes into external acts of penance and mortification, hoping 
to impose on his uneasy conscience by the exhibition of the 
fruits of that righteousness to which he has not yet attained. 
But " nemo repente venit sanctissimus" any more than 
" turpissimus," as Becket's history is sufficient to show. 

Almost the first act of the new archbishop was to resign the 
great seal, — a proceeding which evidently surprised and of- 
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fended the king. Henry, as it seems, had intended that 
Becket should hold both offices. Are we to suppose that the 
king had been deceived by him ? The see of Canterbury 
had been vacant for a year. It is difficult to suppose, that 
the succession was not a frequent subject of conference and 
discussion between the king and his chancellor. And when 
it appeared that Becket was the monarch's candidate, we 
must suspect that he had been guilty of falsehood or disin- 
genuous silence, if the king remained ignorant of his purpose 
to resign his civil dignity. Henry, who well knew the con- 
flicting claims of church and state, and knew equally well 
that Becket as a foe would be most formidable, would hardly 
have raised him to an almost regal elevation without some as- 
surance of his own safety. This king was not a blind adorer 
of favorites. He did not, we may be sure, insist on Becket's 
appointment, till he had satisfied himself of his future course. 
We cannot help thinking it more likely that Becket deceived 
the king, than that the king, in the most important act of his 
reign, took no heed to his steps. It does not help the case 
to say, that the resignation was an afterthought ; if so, the new 
dignity was the proper one to be relinquished. 

Henry was determined to have a Roland for an Oliver, 
and demanded of Becket the resignation of his archdeaconry. 
After a long delay, the archbishop made this concession, 
which would have come with a better grace at an earlier 
period. The new position of Becket, almost an independent 
one, was well fitted to bring out in high relief the bold and 
imperious features of his character. From this time, he 
seems to have discarded the prudence which he must have 
possessed as a statesman and diplomatist. One of his first 
measures was an attempt to resume certain grants of church 
lands made by his predecessors, on the ground that these 
were in violation of the essential inalienability of church prop- 
erty. On this plea, he required the powerful Earl of Clare 
to do him homage for a certain domain. The legality of the 
claim we need not consider ; its imprudence was unquestion- 
able. Knights and barons could ill brook the interference of 
an upstart priest ; and the affronted earl had an avenue to the 
king's ear in a beautiful sister, whose charms had touched his 
susceptible heart. But the cloud as yet was no bigger than 
a man's hand. The sun shone bright over head ; and when 
the archbishop met the king at Southampton, on his return to 
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his English dominions, the two friends, forgetful of every 
cause of doubt or coldness, rushed into each other's arms. 
During the several days which they passed together, the con- 
cord between them was so great, that the archbishop's 
enemies did not dare to wag a tongue against him. 

Alexander, who was recognized as Pope by the kings of 
England and France, about this time called a general council 
at Tours. Becket, of course, as primate of England, would not 
fail to attend. Before his departure, he resigned his young 
charge, Prince Henry, into his father's hands. After spend- 
ing a few days with the king, at Rumnel, in Kent, he passed 
over into Flanders. Not only in the dominions of Henry, 
but in those of foreign powers, he was received with un- 
bounded demonstrations of courtesy and respect. Princes, 
nobles, and peasants flocked to meet him, and his journey 
resembled a triumphal progress. On his approach to Tours, 
the Pope's court was nearly deserted ; the cardinals left the city 
to welcome him ; and when he was presented, the audience- 
chamber was so thronged, that the pontiff was obliged to 
retire to another apartment. The archbishop was regarded 
as the chief member of the council, and procured the ratifi- 
cation of many privileges belonging to his church. 

The storm was now gathering, which was soon to burst on 
the primate's head. If the king and the archbishop were to 
come into collision with each other, it was clear enough 
that their intractable temper and almost equally independent 
position would lead to irreconcilable enmity. The history of 
the decline and fall of friendship is always a miserable, too 
often a pitiful, one. In this case, the occasions of the rupture 
were petty enough at the outset. The first blow which the 
king received was in a tender part. Becket resisted an at- 
tempt to divert certain perquisites from the sheriffs to the royal 
treasury. The violence of both parties augured ill for the 
continuance of peace between them. The king swore, as 
usual, " by God's eyes," and the head of the English church 
stooped to echo the oath. Henry consented to waive the 
point. Becket's next offence was the excommunication of a 
tenant-in-chief of the crown, without previous notice to the 
king. The latter demanded the absolution of his vassal ; 
Becket delayed, the king grew angry, and the archbishop at 
length yielded, but with so ill a grace that he got no thanks 
for it. The primate had the further boldness to press the 
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king to fill up two vacant bishoprics, the revenues of which 
had, during the vacancy, accrued to the exchequer. Henry 
complied, but did not forget or forgive the insolence of such 
a demand. But the immediate occasion of their famous 
quarrel was a question of jurisdiction. 

No government is well administered, and least of all a 
monarchy, in which a conflict of jurisdictions is tolerated. 
The history of feudal anarchy is a perpetual commentary on 
this proposition, and the long struggle between the throne and 
the altar is a bitter demonstration of its truth. In England, 
the feudal distemper appeared in a mild type, and a race of 
strong-headed and stout-hearted kings saved the realm from 
dismemberment. But the arrogance of the clergy was less 
easily repressed. Before William the Conqueror, the bishop 
had been content to sit with the sheriff or alderman in the 
county court, to try such secular and spiritual causes as might 
be offered. But the clergy, to whom William felt much 
indebted for his success in the Conquest, persuaded him to 
divide this joint jurisdiction, and leave the clerks to be tried 
by their own order. A privilege of this sort was not suf- 
fered to rust by disuse. The lawyers of that day were 
mostly clerks, bred of course not to the common, but to the 
canon and civil, law. " Nullus clericus," says Matthew 
Paris, under the reign of William Rufus, " nisi causidicus." 
The ecclesiastical court absorbed a large class of causes 
which had but a very remote affinity to spiritual concerns, and 
the person of a clerk was sacred from the touch of a lay 
officer. The meanest priest, guilty, perhaps, of atrocious 
crimes, was passed over to the bishop, and, though liable to 
be degraded, imprisoned, and even branded, was exempt 
from the fearful penalties of mutilation and death to which 
the lay offender was exposed. So late as the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, Pope Leo the Tenth found it necessary to issue 
a bull, prohibiting the taking of orders merely to elude the 
secular arm. The sovereign would naturally behold with 
jealousy this serious encroachment of a power which seemed 
to cut off a branch of his prerogative. Common sense de- 
manded why, of two murderers, the layman should be taken, 
and the clerk left. The bishop, however, had a word to say 
for himself; waiving for a moment the divine right of exemp- 
tion from temporal jurisdiction, he could urge, with some show 
of reason, that the canon law was more perfect than the com- 
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mon law, that the king's way of dealing out justice was wild 
and barbarous, and that the ecclesiastical court was a house 
of refuge from wolfish judges and savage torturers. Early in 
his reign, Henry the Second had had a dispute with Arch- 
bishop Theobald, about a delinquent clerk, whose case he 
claimed for his own court. But his attention being drawn to 
continental affairs, the matter was dropped. In Becket's 
time, however, when other cases occurred, the king resolved 
to press his demands. Becket refused to recede from the 
rights and dignities of the church, and on this issue they met. 
The parties in this contest were not so unequally matched 
as might at first appear. Henry Plantagenet could easily 
have crushed Thomas a. Becket, if that had been all. But 
Becket was the champion of the rights or claims of the 
church. At this time, the church was the only compact and 
well organized body in Christendom. With its veins and 
fibres stretching among and under the other institutions of 
society, it could thrill all Europe with a single impulse. It 
had more than once armed the Western world against the 
Eastern. It had reduced the heir of Charlemagne's imperial 
crown to the condition of a naked and shivering penitent, 
while none of the vultures or eagles of Europe moved the 
wing or peeped. It held the balance of power between rival 
potentates, and juggled them off* against each other. It had 
all the learning of Europe on its side, when learning was a 
miracle in the eyes of ignorant generations. It had a com- 
mon voice in that Roman language which it had inherited. 
It had built on the code of Justinian another system of law 
of universal application. Its servants and agents had the ear 
of kings, who were forced by self-Interest to employ them in 
the weightiest affairs. Its adroit husbandry of the terrors of 
death and the treasures of retribution gave it an authority 
over the consciences of the great, which often thwarted the 
boldest usurpations and palsied the stoutest will. The dying 
church-robber laid his ill-gotten wealth at its feet, and begged 
it to mutter a few masses for his miserable soul. The cor- 
morant baron feared to sack those sanctuaries whose hospi- 
table walls might one day receive his sin-worn body and be 
to him the gate of heaven. The wealth of the church was 
prodigious ; and if the king put forth his hand to take a 
crumb from the heap, it raised the cry of sacrilege and pro- 
fanity. While emperors were starving for want of money, it 
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scraped together Peter's pence from every nook in Christen- 
dom. If a presumptuous ruler ventured to try conclusions 
with it, he found his court scattered, like a fairy revel, by 
the thunders of excommunication. If he persisted, his king- 
dom was laid under an interdict. The sound of the church- 
going bell ceased ; the mourner was forbidden to lay his kins- 
man in holy ground ; the body of the Lord was no longer 
broken for the people ; and the betrothed dared not com- 
plete a contract which no man of God stood nigh to bless. 
Popular superstition was loyalty to the church. That other 
loyalty, the reverence for law, which is the cement of 
modern societies, was hardly known ; for law as yet could 
barely go alone. Opinion was the great lever of the church, 
a lever strong enough even then to heave the throne. 

Such was the strength of the church ; but she had also her 
weakness. The " least erected spirit " had crawled into the 
consistory. John of Salisbury complains to his patron, that 
"Rome was never proof against bribes." The anomalous 
character, also, of the Papal government impaired the majesty 
of the Papal office. The successor of St. Peter might be 
turned adrift by a vile Roman mob. The twelfth century, 
too, was the harvest time of antipopes. No less than eight 
appeared in that period. To supplant a rival, pontiffs 
stooped to buy the favor of powerful princes by positive con- 
cessions or permissive silence. It would not do for Alex- 
ander to provoke too far the anger of Henry of England, 
while his own chair was tottering under the rude arm of Bar- 
barossa. The head of the church, too, was jealous of the 
bishops. He feared to strengthen their hands overmuch, 
lest they should wax fat and kick. He was not reluctant to 
keep in motion an under-current of jealousy and insubordina- 
tion, to remind them of their dependence on Rome. The 
sovereign, by virtue of his station, could forbid ecclesiastics 
to leave his kingdom, and blockade the ports, alike to keep 
in the runaways and keep out all messengers from the Pope. 
By dividing the spiritual house against itself, he also gained 
time, and occasionally his point. 

Such was the machinery which both parties could bring to 
bear. One other circumstance, which increased the power 
of Becket, must not be overlooked. King Louis was the 
natural and predestinated foe of Henry. Patched-up truces 
and peace-making marriages did not rid the French soil of 
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the overgrown dominion of the Plantagenet ; nor had the 
French king forgotten with what indecent haste his former 
queen had posted to his rival's bed, and taken with her the 
sunny realm of southern France. He was a faithful servant 
of the church, and came, it is said, very near being canon- 
ized. His high-spirited wife used to call him a monk. His 
sympathies, then, by a double tie, would be with Becket. 

Henry, baffled in his first efforts, resolved to plant a thorn 
in Becket's side. The newly elected abbot of St. Augus- 
tine's proved refractory ; the king supported him, and the 
archbishop could not prevail on the Pope to interfere. This, 
however, was a mere flourish to what was to come. Having 
assembled a council of prelates and barons at Westminster, 
in October, 1163, the king made a formal demand, that con- 
victed clerks should be degraded and delivered to the king's 
officers to receive such further punishment as the case might 
require. The bishops were at first disposed, to yield; but 
were at length shamed into resistance by the archbishop's 
remonstrances. Being asked by the king, if they would 
observe his royal customs, or, as another account has it, the 
customs of his ancestors, they replied, Becket taking the 
lead, — "We will, in all things, saving always our own 
order." The king broke out into a furious passion, and left 
the council. The bishops, frightened at what they had done, 
kept aloof from the primate, and would give him no comfort. 
But he remained firm, saying, — "If an angel come from 
heaven and counsel me to this act, let him be anathema." 
The next morning, the king sent to him to demand the sur- 
render of the castle and honors which he had held while 
chancellor, and had not yet given up. In this strait, he 
wrote to the Pope a plaintive letter, to beseech his interposi- 
tion. It arrived at an unfortunate moment. Alexander had 
just heard bad news from Italy and Germany, and dared not 
lift a finger in Becket's behalf. He was very liberal, how- 
ever, of barren praise, and had daily prayers offered up for 
him at three monasteries. 

From another quarter Becket received more encouraging 
assurances. The rupture between him and the king had 
been watched with great interest in France ; and King Louis 
pledged himself, if ever Becket should visit his dominions, 
to receive him as a brother-sovereign. Count Philip of 
Flanders also offered to furnish ships to transport him to 
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the Continent. Meanwhile, an ominous movement had been 
made at home. Arnulf of Lisieux had given the king the 
insidious advice to detach some of the bishops from Becket's 
party. The counsel was followed, and three bishops, two 
of whom were already engaged in a controversy with the 
primate about their respective rights, came into the king's 
measures. The archbishop was now beset on all sides, not 
only by the king's emissaries, but by letters from the Pope, 
who sent a special agent to persuade him to compliance. 
At length he gave way, after receiving repeated assurances 
of the honest intentions of the king. He had an audience 
of his sovereign at Windsor, and promised to assent to his 
royal constitutions and dignities, without the objectionable 
reservation. The king took it kindly, but required a public 
renewal of this promise. 

A council was accordingly held at Clarendon castle, in 
January, 1164, and continued three days. Henry had de- 
termined to make clean work. Nearly two days were de- 
voted to "an examination and revision of part of the cus- 
toms, liberties, and dignities of the ancestors of King Henry 
the Second." An instrument was drawn up containing the 
sixteen articles known in history as the " Constitutions of 
Clarendon." It was a direct attack on the privileges, digni- 
ties, and rights of the church. Being declaratory in its 
character, it could only recite and ratify old usages, which 
are in fact the substance of the common law. The church, 
too, had its' old usages, which had been practised with more 
uniformity and steadiness than those for which the king con- 
tended. When, therefore, on the third day, the archbishop 
was desired by the king to set his seal to these articles, he 
declared, by God Almighty, that no seal of his should ever 
be set to such constitutions as those. A scene of great con- 
fusion seems to have followed. The barons stormed, and 
Becket's friends expostulated ; at length he yielded. Wheth- 
er he signed the articles is doubtful. That he swore to obey 
them is probable ; that he assented to them is certain. Fo- 
liot accuses him of saying aloud to the bishops, that it was 
God's will that he should perjure himself. At all events, the 
constitutions were passed, and became the law of the land.* 

* We agree with Jeremy Collier (Eccles. Hist., I., 374) in his opinion. 
Dr. Giles (Vol. I., 230) takes a different view. He says, — " The consent to 
these ordinances, which had been extracted from the archbishop, was ex- 
VOL. LXIV. — NO. 134. 13 
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The archbishop rode off from Clarendon with his clerks, in 
a state of extreme dejection, deploring with sighs and tears 
his own hard fate and that of the church. 

This is one of the dark passages in Becket's life. He is 
not to be blamed for refusing at first to agree to the new or- 
dinances, for there is every reason to suppose that the king 
exacted more than the archbishop could have anticipated. 
The odious articles went far beyond the mere question of 
criminal jurisdiction. They stripped the ecclesiastical court 
of its control over other matters of moment. They for- 
bade the clergy to appeal to the Pope, or to leave the realm 
without the king's consent. Becket could not be expected 
to concede tamely what the stiff old Anselm, and even the 
mild Theobald, had vehemently denounced and resisted. But 
it is difficult to excuse his final hypocritical assent to the 
constitutions. He meant to break his word. His subse- 
quent proceedings betray no regret for the breach of faith, 
but only for the previous assent. He lost no time in ap- 
prising the Pope of what had been done, put himself under 
penance, and for forty days suspended his ministrations at 
the altar. At length, having received absolution from the 
pontiff, he demanded an audience of the king, which was re- 
fused. He next made two attempts to cross over into 
France, which were defeated by contrary winds. This vio- 
lation of the new constitutions of course exasperated the 
king. Nevertheless, an interview took place between them 

torted, was verbal, and consequently incomplete. As the head of the 
English church, he represented the English people, the third estate in the 
constitution. The king and nobles were agreed, but the consent of the 
church, which was superior to both, was wanting, or was gained by threats, 
and, as we have seen, had not been ratified either by the seal of the arch- 
bishop, or by the confirmation of the sovereign pontiff." We wish that 
Dr. Giles had informed us where he learned that the English church rep- 
resented the English people or the third estate. What did it represent 
after the people had a house of commons, and the spiritual magnates sat in 
the house of lords ? Some of those bishops of Norman blood, who were so 
proud of their race, would have deemed it a jest, and a sorry one, to call 
them the representatives of the third estate. If the head of the English 
church was, as Dr. Giles seems to think, a coordinate sovereign of the 
realm, it was high time to dethrone him. The distinction between a ver- 
bal and a written assent is mere quibbling. We own that the menaces ad- 
dressed to the bishops formed a strong point ; but whether they were strin- 
gent enough to invalidate their oaths is very doubtful. Foliot, in one of 
his letters, censures Becket for giving way. Becket himself justified his 
course by the unlawfulness of the promise ; not, we believe, on the plea 
of compulsion. 
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at Woodstock. Henry remarked to Becket, — "So, my 
lord, you wish to leave my kingdom. I suppose it is not 
large enough to hold both you and me." They parted with- 
out anger, and without compromise. 

Meanwhile, the king had petitioned the Pope to enjoin 
the obedience of the English prelates to the constitutions. 
He refused ; but, not to break with the king, granted a lega- 
tine commission to the Archbishop of York, one of Becket's 
enemies. In the spring of 1164, the death of the Antipope 
Octavian took place ; an event not likely to further Henry's 
plans. The summer was passed in negotiation between the 
king, the Pope, and the archbishop. But Henry, weary of 
this long-drawn delay, and bent on crushing the refractory 
primate, assembled a council at Northampton, in October. 
At this council Becket was arraigned on a most contemptible 
charge of treason, and condemned to suffer confiscation of 
all his goods. Old Henry of Winchester, sorely against his 
will, was forced to pronounce this harsh sentence. His per- 
secutor, not content with this, next called him to answer for 
the proceeds of the church offices which had been vacant 
while he was chancellor. In vain did he plead the solemn 
release which he had received on the day of his consecra- 
tion. The tide had set strongly against him. The barons, 
regarding him as a fallen man, withdrew their wonted cour- 
tesies. Not a few of the bishops had grown lukewarm, and 
some pressed him to resign his office. For four days, with- 
out flinching, he faced the malice of false friends and cruel 
foes. A violent disorder, brought on probably by anxiety 
and fatigue, confined him for a day to his bed. The next 
morning, having somewhat recovered his strength, and taking 
with him a portion of the consecrated wafer as a talisman, he 
entered the castle-hall, bearing his official cross, and with the 
words, " My cross is the sign of peace ; the king's sword 
is an instrument of war," took his seat. The king's justi- 
ciary came to pass judgment upon him. But the archbishop, 
rising hastily, refused to hear the judgment, and having placed 
himself and his church under the protection of the apostolic 
see, and summoned the bishops before that tribunal, turned, 
amidst the scoffs of the crowd, to leave the hall. We hard- 
ly know a finer scene for the painter or dramatist, than when 
he turned upon the king's natural brother, who had called 
him traitor, with the exclamation, — " If it were not for 
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my sacred office, my sword should answer that foul speech." 
Leaving the town, he passed to the monastery where he 
lodged, attended by a " glorious procession," as he styled it, 
of the poor, whom he invited to sup with him. After sup- 
per, he conferred with the few knights and clerks who had 
not abandoned him, on his future measures. One of them 
was despatched to Canterbury, to collect as much money as 
possible. In company with three others, Becket took horse, 
in the midst of a dark and rainy night, and rode fifty miles be- 
fore dawn. Passing in disguise from place to place, after 
eight days, he reached the coast of Kent ; and at length, on 
the 2d of November, the twentieth day after his departure 
from Northampton, he crossed over in an open boat, in tem- 
pestuous weather, to the coast of Flanders. He was not yet 
out of danger. The lord of the district in which he had land- 
ed had an old grudge against him, and would gladly have 
arrested him. Becket, also, had nearly betrayed himself to 
a party of young men, by a too sportsman-like interest in a 
falcon which one of them bore on his wrist. He was saved 
by the ready tact of one of his companions. At Gravelines, 
again, his " great stature, high forehead, fine hands, and no- 
ble bearing, and the easy liberality with which he gave the 
most delicate bits of his supper to the children," excited the 
suspicions of his landlord. But the publican, though he had 
taken counsel of his better half, kept the secret like a good 
Christian, and contented himself with thanking the saints for 
the honor of entertaining such a man. Becket lost no time 
in pushing on towards the French king's dominions, where he 
had reason to expect'a favorable reception. 

In the mean time, the king had sent envoys to the king of 
France and the Pope. When Henry's letter was produced, 
in which he stigmatized " the late Archbishop of Canterbury " 
as a traitor and a fugitive, King Louis declared, with some 
warmth, that, if he knew where he was to be found, he and 
his whole court would go out to meet him. Becket, on his 
part, having arrived at Soissons, in France, sent forward two 
of his company to watch the movements of Henry's emissa- 
ries. They were received by Louis with great cordiality. 
On the next morning, he solemnly granted protection to the 
archbishop, proclaiming at the same time, that it was one of the 
royal dignities of France to protect fugitives. The agents 
of both parties soon reached Sens, in Champagne, where the 
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Papal court was then held. The king's messengers had but 
a cold audience of the Pope and cardinals. Foliot, of Lon- 
don, was thrown into confusion by a sharp rebuke from the 
pontiff. Hilary, of Chichester, broke down in his Latin, and 
was laughed at. The plain English of the Earl of Arundel 
did not help their cause. The Pope refused to act till the 
archbishop had been heard in his own behalf. 

Louis, being informed of Becket's arrival at Soissons, 
went thither to welcome him, and proceeded immediately to 
his hotel. The interview between these illustrious person- 
ages was an extremely cordial one. The king, having heard 
Becket's narrative of the recent events, gave orders that he 
should be liberally supplied with funds from the royal treas- 
ury ; an offer which for the present he declined. He ac- 
cepted more readily a noble escort of three hundred horse- 
men, at whose head he set out for Sens, and had the satisfac- 
tion of affording the English envoys, who passed them on the 
opposite bank of a river on their way home, an opportunity 
to witness the state, with which that " traitor and fugitive, the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury," travelled to the Papal court. 
Becket was received at Sens with great honor, and seated at 
the Pope's right hand. At his first audience, he presented a 
roll containing the Clarendon Constitutions, that the court 
might see what laws the church was called upon to receive. 
This was a dexterous stroke, and took effect. The Pope, 
indeed, rebuked the archbishop for his too easy compliance, 
but was willing to take his sufferings as an ample atonement. 
On the next day, Becket, after an affecting speech which 
moved his hearers to tears, took off his ring and placed it in 
the Pope's hand, in token of his resignation of an office to 
which he had been uncanonically elected by the influence of 
the crown. Certain of the cardinals were willing, for the 
sake of peace, to take him at his word. But the Pope would 
hear of no such thing, and immediately reappointed him. 
Becket knew his man, or he would never have ventured on a 
step for which Henry would have fallen down and worship- 
ped him. 

Becket's long exile of six years had now commenced. At 
the suggestion of the Pope, he established himself at the 
Cistercian monastery of Pontigny, where he at first endeavour- 
ed to conform to the strict rules of that severe order. But 
the mantle of Saint Bernard was too narrow for the shoul- 
13* 
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ders of the splendid metropolitan. The violent attempts of 
the novice to mortify the flesh brought on a serious malady, 
which drove him back to a more rational and comfortable 
regimen. 

A temper so irascible as Henry's did not brook patiently 
the utter failure of the embassy to the Papal court. His 
measures were prompt and thorough. Not content with con- 
fiscating the archbishop's property, and placing the church of 
Canterbury in the custody of Randolf de Broc, Becket's 
ferocious enemy, he banished from his dominions the rela- 
tions, clerks, and domestics of the primate, adding the bar- 
barous exaction of an oath, that they would immediately 
show themselves to their exiled lord. By this brutal edict, 
four hundred helpless and unoffending beings, men, women, 
and children, were thrown, with every aggravation of misery, 
on an unknown coast. Those who survived the perils of 
want, weariness, infancy, and age were hospitably received 
after their hard journey by the French king and the Empress 
Matilda, who did not approve of the extreme measures of her 
arbitrary son. But these indirect attacks, though they might 
annoy and grieve " the traitor," as Henry called him, did 
not unhouse him. 

At length, after Becket had passed two years in his seclud- 
ed abode, the vigilant malice of his enemy devised a means 
of effecting his removal. In September, 1166, the general 
chapter of the Cistercians received a significant hint, that, if 
they cared for the houses or lands which they held in the 
territories of the king of England, they would find it well 
to speed the departure of their guest. A second significant 
hint apprised Becket of the fact that he had worn out his wel- 
come. " The Lord," said he, " who feeds the birds of the 
air, and clothes the lilies, will provide for me and my fellow- 
exiles." One of his clerks was despatched to the king of 
France to acquaint him with the news. Louis immediately 
offered the archbishop the choice of any place in his domin- 
ions for his residence, and a liberal pension from the royal 
treasury. He selected the monastery of St. Columba, with- 
in a short distance of the city of Sens, and there continued 
to reside until his departure for England. 

We need not enter into a detailed account of the events 
which occurred during Becket's exile. It would only be a 
monotonous chronicle of plots and counterplots, menaces and 
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excuses, persecutions and negotiations. Becket had to do 
with three courts, — that of King Henry, of King Louis, and 
of Pope Alexander. Several of his suffragans, led by the 
Bishop of London, and backed by the Archbishop of York, 
abetted the king and his measures. Not daring, however, to 
engage in open hostility with the apostolic see, they were 
forced, whenever the entreaties of Becket extorted the Pope's 
permission to proceed against them, either to succumb for a 
while, or to neutralize the archbishop's acts by a counter ap- 
peal to the court of Rome. Henry himself was afraid to 
come to a formal rupture with the Pope, who might, by a well- 
timed sentence of excommunication, unchain upon him at 
once the enemies from whom he had most to fear. But he 
kept a sharp eye on the signs of the times ; and by judicious- 
ly playing upon the Pope's dread of a pretender to his chair, 
and occasionally palsying the spiritual arm by an operation on 
the temporal palm, succeeded in holding his enemy at bay, 
though he could not prevail upon the pontiff to depose or 
desert him. King Louis continued to the last, with but one 
brief exception, the fast friend and generous protector of the 
fugitive. His generosity, it must be confessed, cost him 
little, followed at the heels, as it ever was, by that faithful 
monitor, policy. During the entire period of Becket's exile, 
it was almost invariably the interest of Louis to foment a quar- 
rel which weakened the hands of his great rival. It was 
equally his interest to preserve the reputation which he had 
acquired of being the devoted servant of the church. 

It will readily be conceived that Becket, with all these 
parties to manage, was not idle. The Pope was to be spur- 
red, the bishops to be badgered, the king to be lectured. 
The voluminous correspondence, of which so large a portion 
is extracted in the work before us, affords full proof of his 
indefatigable activity. Though these letters turn for the most 
part upon the great controversy which had already engaged 
the attention of Europe, they are full of anecdotes and char- 
acteristic traits which are highly interesting. We cannot 
help extracting the following testimony, seven centuries old, 
to the attractions and perils of the capital of France. 

" THE ABBOT OF ST. REMY TO JOHN OF SALISBURY. 

" Truly, my dear fellow, you have fixed upon a most agreea- 
ble place of exile : all kinds of pleasures, however vain, abound 
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in Paris ; rich entertainments and choice wines, such as you can- 
not get at home, and the most charming society. But all this is 
nothing new : did you ever know a man who did not like Paris? 
it is a most delightful place, a perfect garden of pleasure. How- 
ever, many a true word is spoken in jest. O Paris, what a place 
art thou to beguile and fascinate ! what snares hast thou to catch 
people with ! what enticements dost thou hold out to draw men 
into temptation ! what shafts dost thou launch forth to pierce the 
hearts of thefoolish ! And my own John thinks so, too, and so 
he has made Paris the place of his exile ! I hope he may find it 
insufferable in good earnest, and get back home again, as soon as 
possible, to his own country ! " — Vol. i., p. 202. 

We must also quote another passage, on account of its 
striking eloquence. The refractory bishops, in 1169, were 
getting up an appeal to Rome as a counterblast to some of 
Becket's measures. When Henry of Winchester was cited 
to Northampton to join in the deliberations of his colleagues, 
he replied : — 

" The law of God prescribes, that, when a man is summoned 
before a superior judge, he cannot appeal to an inferior. For 
this reason it is, that I, who am sinking under disease and old 
age, and have received a summons from the Almighty, am inca- 
pacitated from preferring an appeal to an earthly tribunal." — 
Vol. ii., p. 190. 

It is impossible to follow Becket through his years of exile, 
without admiring his inflexible constancy. It must be allowed 
that it sometimes degenerated into obstinacy ; and it is diffi- 
cult to excuse the pertinacity with which, after all material 
obstacles had been removed, he broke off a negotiation for 
peace, because the king would not give him the kiss of friend- 
ship. The fluctuating policy of the court of Rome was a 
sore trial to such a spirit. The Pope and his legates must 
have wondered at some of his salutations : — " Health, and 
firmness of mind to resist the cruelty of princes." " Health, 
and courage to resist the insolence of princes." Though his 
hopes sometimes gave way, his resolution was not shaken. 
In the same letter which bears the gloomy superscription, — 
" To the half of my soul, health, as to myself ; yea, more ; 
for to myself there is no health," — he speaks thus of the 
compromising legates : — " They may strain till they burst 
themselves, but they shall never, by Christ's grace, make me 
deviate from the path of justice, or from the great cause of 
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liberating the church." And when, at last, he had grown 
utterly weary of the time-serving delays which had frittered 
away the best years of his life, he did not sink under the 
sickness of hope deferred, but gathered up his broken for- 
tunes, and went home to die, Archbishop of Canterbury 
once more. There was, indeed, an inborn and essential dig- 
nity about this man, which, though it was sometimes crossed 
and marred by the outbreaks of an impetuous temper, nothing 
could destroy. Hear how he answers the taunts of Foliot : 
— " You say that the king raised me to honor from a mean 
estate. I am, indeed, not sprung from royal ancestors ; but I 
would rather be the man to whom nobility of mind gives the 
advantages of birth, than one in whom a noble ancestry de- 
generates." 

He was often forced to expostulate, but his expostulations 
were manly ; and when he gave vent to his grief, the woes of 
the church lent a majesty to his own. It cannot be denied 
that his stern and even violent purposes sometimes required 
the curbing hand of the Pope, and drew forth the warnings of 
his best friends. His warmest advocate must regret his fre- 
quent want of gentleness and humility. But it must be re- 
membered, that the provocation he had received was great, 
that he had been unused to contradiction, and that he bad 
identified the cause of the church with his own. The cause 
of Christ would undoubtedly have lost nothing by a more 
Christlike way of defending it ; but an ardent man is espe- 
cially apt, in a religious controversy, to take his own temper 
for granted, and deem himself authorized to fight with such 
weapons as nature has given him. The sense of injury, the 
study of revenge, the love of victory, the emulation of his 
predecessors, had undoubtedly leavened his zeal for the 
church ; but that he felt himself to be the champion of her 
liberties must, we think, be conceded. "We cannot subject 
such characters to a chemical analysis, and assign to each 
element its specific proportion. The ingredients of the 
compound are perpetually varying in their proportions, and 
what is hypocrisy to-day may be fanaticism to-morrow. One 
thing, however, is certain ; — natures of the highest order 
never perplex the mind in this way ; the transparent simplicity 
of virtue will always justify itself. In a word, Becket's char- 
acter was marked by many of the traits of that of Gregory the 
Seventh, and must be judged by similar rules. 
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We return to the narrative. During the first five years of 
Becket's exile, every attempt at a reconciliation had proved 
abortive. So long as each party retained his distrust of the 
other, the best devised scheme of peace proved of course ut- 
terly fruitless. While Henry promised, with a reservation of 
the honor of his kingdom, and Becket, with that of his God 
or his own order, it was evident that a solid cement of amity 
was yet wanting. Early in 1 170, however, matters approach- 
ed a crisis. The king had determined to associate his son 
Henry with himself in the sovereignty of his dominions. 
Preparations were accordingly made for the coronation of the 
young prince. But it was an ancient prerogative of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to crown the English kings. The 
present incumbent was as little likely to yield this privilege to 
another, as the king was to allow him to exercise it. On 
this occasion, the Pope was true to his servant. The Arch- 
bishop of York and the other bishops received a mandate 
from the apostolic see, forbidding them to assist at the cere- 
mony of coronation. But in spite of this, the deed was done ; 
and no reparation for the wounded honor of the church re- 
mained, but to let loose upon the head of the impenitent ag- 
gressor the terrors of an interdict. Even Henry's bold spirit 
quailed at this dreaded name. It would be an invitation to 
the French king to fall upon his continental territories, and to 
his English subjects to cast him off as the rejected of the 
Lord. He could no longer hope for the countenance of 
ecclesiastics who still professed obedience to the head of the 
Church. In order to avert the threatened blow, he promised 
once more to make peace with the archbishop. An inter- 
view took place at Freitval, on the confines of the duchy of 
Maine, at which, by the help of a little prudent silence on the 
one hand, and some concessions on the other, a degree of 
progress seemed to be made towards a genuine peace. 

Becket now made preparations for his return to England ; 
not forgetting to send over a store of good French wines for 
his Canterbury cellars. But his usual untoward luck followed 
him. By the king's half-faced fellowship, and the malice of 
his persecutors in England, various impediments were thrown 
in his way. The agents whom he had sent over warned him 
not to return to England till he was on better terms with the 
king. Becket knew what risk he ran in making the attempt. 
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He wrote to the Pope, — " We believe we shall return to Eng- 
land, but whether for peace or suffering we know not." He 
complained to Henry of the infamous conduct of Randolf de 
Bioc, who had threatened to take away his life before he had 
eaten a whole loaf in England ; but he declared his resolu- 
tion to serve his church at the peril of his life. Before set- 
ting sail, he had two more interviews with the king, who com- 
missioned the Dean of Salisbury to escort him over to Eng- 
land. They parted for the last time as friends ; but Becket's 
confidence in the king must have been very imperfect, or he 
could not have compared a remark made by him to " what 
the Devil said to Jesus Christ." He could not refrain from 
sending over the Pope's letters of excommunication and sus- 
pension against the refractory bishops, a measure which was 
sure to exasperate his enemies and again alienate the king. 

In spite of the warnings which reached him from England, 
he set sail from Flanders early in December. " Look, my 
lord," said one of his clerks, "there is England." " You 
are very eager to go," he replied ; "but before we have been 
there forty days, you will wish yourselves anywhere else." 
The party landed at' Sandwich, in Becket's own see. The 
cross of Canterbury on the prow of the vessel soon drew the 
people of the town to the water's edge to welcome the return- 
ing exile. On the next day, he continued his journey to Can- 
terbury, and every parish poured out its delighted multitude to 
meet him. The people threw down their garments in the 
way, the church-bells were rung, and the air resounded with 
songs of joy. The glad tidings spread like wildfire ; and 
when he reached his own city, the exuberant gratulations of 
his flock could not be kept within bounds. The long-bereav- 
ed cathedral was decked out with the ensigns of gladness. 
Hymns of thanksgiving went up in the churches, and the 
trumpet sounded in every hall. Becket preached once more 
in his own church, but there was an ominous significance in 
the text, — " Here we have no continuing city, but seek one 
to come." 

After eight days, he went to London, to pay a visit to the 
young king. He was received everywhere on his road with 
the most enthusiastic welcome. As he drew nigh to the 
city, a procession of three thousand poor scholars and clerks 
attached to the churches of London came out to meet him, 
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singing Te Deum.* Multitudes of men and women crowded 
around him to bless God for his return. Yet the king not 
only refused to see him, but sent him an order to return to 
his diocese. He obeyed, but unhappily took an escort of 
five lances, which gave occasion to a report that he was 
making military expeditions through the country. Christ- 
mas was now come. The archbishop preached on that day 
from the words, " On earth peace, good-will towards men," 
which, oddly enough, was a favorite text with him. Some 
of his clerks happening to make mention of St. Elphage, the 
martyr of Canterbury, the archbishop remarked, — " We may 
perhaps have another before long." 

The excommunicated bishops, meanwhile, had sent to him 
to demand absolution. The terms on which he was willing 
to grant it might have been complied with, but for the inter- 
ference of the Archbishop of York, who had only been sus- 
pended. " My coffers," he said, " still contain eight thou- 
sand pounds, thank God ! and I will spend every farthing of 
it in beating down Thomas's insolence." Abandoning, there- 
fore, all thoughts of peace, the bishops hastened into Norman- 
dy to join the king. The news of Becket's proceedings had 
gone before them. The king was in just the humor to lend 
a ready ear to their complaints. One of them, while he de- 
clined to counsel his Majesty, artfully added, — " So long as 
Thomas lives, you will never enjoy one day's tranquillity." 
This was enough to bring on one of Henry's wildest fits of 
rage. With flashing eyes and a disordered countenance, he 
exclaimed, — " A curse light upon all the false varlets that I 
have maintained, who have left me so long exposed to this 
insolence from a priest, and have not attempted to relieve me 
of him ! " f Four of these varlets took him at his word, and 
posted to the coast with all speed. 

* Dr. Giles (Vol. II., p. 302) adds this note : — " This was when the popu- 
lation of London was about 300,000 ; at present there are nearly 2,000,000 
of people in London; are there 3,000 scholars?" We will not presume to 
answer this sapient question. But we wonder on what authority he relies 
for his statistics. Peter of Blois, a contemporary of Becket, sets down the 
population of London at 40,000. This may be too low. If Dr. Giles adopts 
Fitzstephen's assertion, that the militia of the city amounted to 60,000 foot 
and 20,000 horse, a palpably extravagant one, he must reckon the total pop- 
ulation at half a million at least. 

t This was not the only occasion on which Henry had suffered such ex- 
pressions to escape from him. Three years before, he had called his nobles 
" a set of traitors, who had not zeal nor courage enough to rid him from the 
molestations of one man." 
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The king called a council of barons, and laid before them 
the conduct of the archbishop. One of these rude advisers 
spoke very plainly of a halter and the gallows. Another 
darkly alluded to a pope who had been murdered for his in- 
solence. It was resolved that men should immediately be 
sent to arrest Thomas. But the four knights had the start. 
They had arrived, on the 28th of December, at Saltwood 
castle, the residence of Becket's inveterate enemy, Randolf 
de Broc. Having spent the night in arranging their plans, 
they set out the next day with a train of twelve attendants for 
Canterbury, and immediately on their arrival proceeded to the 
palace of the archbishop. They entered the palace-hall, and 
having sent word to the archbishop that they wished to see 
him, were admitted to an inner chamber, to which he had re- 
tired with his clerks after finishing the afternoon meal. They 
seated themselves without saluting him ; and when he greet- 
ed them, returned his salutation with abuse. At length, 
Fitz-Urse, their leader, told him that he brought him a mes- 
sage from the king, to the effect that he should leave his 
dominions with every thing belonging to him. Becket re- 
plied, — " No one shall again see the ocean between me and 
my church ; I did not come back to run away again." Pas- 
sionate words passed on both sides, and the knights left him 
with scoffs and threats. The archbishop followed them to 
the door, with the words, — " Here shall you find me ; here 
will I await you." 

The murderers, having armed themselves, soon returned ; 
but finding the doors barred, they went round by a private 
entrance, and began to hack down a wooden partition which 
was in their way. The monks, hearing the noise of the axes, 
urged the archbishop to pass into the church. He refused, 
until he learned that vespers were about to be chanted ; and 
even then lingered, as if afraid that he should miss the crown 
of martyrdom, if he took shelter under the sacred roof. The 
ruffians followed, and entered the church ; for the archbishop 
would not allow the doors to be bolted. He might easily 
have fled, as several of his clerks had already done. But 
his choice was made. It was evening, and the knights, not 
knowing in what part of the church he was, cried out, — 
" Where is Thomas a. Becket, traitor to the king and king- 
dom ? " No reply being made, they called out, — " Where is 
the archbishop ? " At these words, he came down the steps 
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which led to the altar, and answered, — " Here I am ; no trai- 
tor to the king, but a priest of the Lord ; what do you want of 
me ? " — and walked towards the altar of the Virgin. Fol- 
lowing him, they exclaimed, — " Absolve those whom you 
have excommunicated." He replied, — "The Pope has ex- 
communicated them ; and I will not absolve them." " Then 
you shall die, as you deserve." " I am ready to die for the 
Lord ; but do no injury to any of these, whether clerks or 
laymen." After having tried in vain to drag him from the 
church, Fitz-Urse, provoked by a sharp retort, waved his 
sword over Becket, as he commended himself to God and 
the Virgin, and dealt him a mortal blow on the head. His ac- 
complices, following up the stroke, soon completed the work. 
A fifth associate, named Robert de Broc, who had been ex- 
communicated but a few days before, placed his foot upon 
the neck of the martyr, and mangled the body in a shocking 
manner. 

Such was the " Passion of St. Thomas of Canterbury." 
The assassins now left the church, crying, as they went, — 
" For the king ! For the king ! " They did not forget, in 
their zeal for the king, to rifle the archbishop's palace and 
stables of all they could lay their hands on. 

Meanwhile, the fatal news had spread through the city, and 
the people crowded in great numbers to the church. The 
poor pensioners of the archbishop's bounty threw themselves 
on his mangled body, and kissed his hands and feet. Some 
brought phials, and filled them with his holy blood. Others 
tore their garments and bathed the shreds in it. The monks 
kept watch that night around the body. The next morning, 
they were driven by the threats of the De Brocs to hurry the 
burial, for fear that the corpse would be seized and thrown to 
the dogs. With maimed and hasty rites they placed the 
body of their murdered father in the crypt of the cathedral, in 
a tomb in which never man had been laid. For a while they 
kept the place concealed with great care, till the fame of the 
martyr made it a holy and a precious spot. 

The report of this horrible tragedy reached full soon the 
ears of King Henry, and was received with undisguised dis- 
may. He put on sackcloth, and shut himself up for three 
days in his chamber, where he would take no food. Some- 
times he would burst into loud lamentations, and then sink 
into a stupor of grief. He might well be confounded. For, 
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even if he had had no immediate hand in Becket's death, 
he knew that the world would not hold him guiltless, and he 
could not deny that his intemperate passion had been the oc- 
casion of the impious deed. It was something to have to 
face the curses and contempt of Christendom. It was more, 
to a princeof Henry's character, to find himself exposed in 
a tenfold degree to all the evils which he had feared from 
his enemy while he was yet living. The dead martyr was 
a far more formidable foe than the live archbishop. Only 
one course was now open to the king. He must make his 
peace, at every sacrifice, with the church. Humiliating, in- 
deed, it must have been for this proud monarch to purchase 
the forbearance of the Papal court by the abandonment of 
those very constitutions which he had so stoutly and angrily 
maintained during an harassing struggle of six years. But he 
was reduced to it. Within six months after Becket's death, 
he took a solemn oath before the legates of the Pope, that he 
had never commanded or wished that Becket should be put 
to death, and that, when he heard of the murder, he rather 
grieved than rejoiced. He also swore to renounce the un- 
lawful statutes of Clarendon, to make full restitution to the 
church of Canterbury, to send a company of knights to the 
Holy Land, and, if need were, to undertake a crusade in 
.person against the infidels in Spain. The bystanders were 
doubtless highly edified by the meek demeanour of this 
mighty king. The cardinals, when they heard him say, 
" My lords the legates, I am wholly in your hands, and shall 
do whatever you tell ; I will go to Rome, to Jerusalem, or 
to Saint Jago, if you wish it," were probably too polite to 
remind him of a complimentary remark of his, some three 
or four years before, — " I hope to God I may never set 
eyes again on a cardinal." 

The pious contemporaries of Becket dwell with much 
complacency on the miserable fate of his assassins. They 
set out, as the story goes, for the Holy Land ; and all, with- 
in the space of three years, " most miraculously and un- 
doubtedly " perished. The worthy chroniclers, however, 
deserve credit for a charitable acknowledgment of their " real 
and fruitful penitence." 

For a year after Becket's death, the Canterbury cathedral 
was left defiled and neglected. No service was celebrated 
at the altar, and no care was taken to efface the marks of 
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the murder, or to cleanse the church from the dust of the 
thousands of feet by which it was visited. That portion of 
the consecrated edifice in which the archbishop was slain is 
called to this day " the Martyrdom " ; and a semicircular 
projection at the upper end of the building is known by the 
name of " Becket's Crown." The miracles of the new 
martyr soon began to be noised abroad; the blind received their 
sight, the maimed were made whole again, and even the dead 
were raised. The court of Rome soon became sensible of 
the expediency of giving Saint Elphage a companion in the 
calendar. A bull of canonization was accordingly issued in 
1173, rather more than two years after the martyrdom, and 
Thomas a Becket rose at once to the first rank among the 
English saints. 

Dark days, meanwhile, fell upon King Henry. The cor- 
onation of his son, that measure on which he had set his 
heart, puffed up the mind of the prince and made him his 
father's rival. Family quarrels and parricidal wars seem to 
have been the destiny of the Norman race of kings. Henry's 
last days were embittered by the rebellion of his sons ; and it 
was almost in the act of cursing one of them that he breath- 
ed his last. He had, however, long before, made his peace 
with the martyr. It must have been with a strange conflict 
of emotions that he presented himself barefooted at the shrine 
of Saint Thomas, and offered his back to the scourges of 
the monks. The pious credulity of the age acknowledged, 
in the signal victory which his army that day gained over the 
Scots, the seal of reconciliation. 

Thus ended one of the most remarkable controversies in 
the history of Europe. The church was indeed victorious, 
but Becket was the Curtius who threw himself into the gulf 
to secure that victory. Henry lost the day, because the 
time was not ripe for his purposes. So long as the Pope 
was acknowledged as the head of the church, the strife, how- 
ever adjusted in this instance, must have recurred. If Hen- 
ry had conquered in this struggle, it would not have rescued 
his son John from the grasp of Innocent the Third. Henry 
was right in theory, but Becket, though wrong in the ab- 
stract, was practically right. The state still needed the 
church, and was too weak to declare its independence ; nor 
was it till after the lapse of three centuries and a half, that a 
king of England dared, by subjecting the church to the 
throne, to make all rivalry between them impossible. 



